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statements and behaved with admirable forbearance.
Thomson still struggled to make the cable work. While
experimenting with it he discovered the phenomenon of
an electric valve, through which a current passes more
easily in one direction than in the other. The construction
and insulation of the cable were defective. Silvanus
Thompson states that even the Prince Consort was interested
in the problem of insulation. He suggested to a director
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company that the best plan
would be to enclose the copper wire in a flexible tube of
glass throughout its entire length. On being told that this
was impracticable, he took down a volume of the writings
of Petronius Arbiter to prove that flexible glass was a known
substance.
Though the first Atlantic cable was not a practical
success, it had proved that long-distance cabling was
possible.
Thomson's connexion with the remarkable venture
added a public to his scientific fame. At the age of thirty-
five, after a dozen years of almost unparalleled fertility in
pure scientific research, he became one of the best and most
famous engineers of the time. His part in the voyages of
the Agamemnon was a wonderful extension in his mastery
of life.
Preparations were gradually made for the construction
of a new cable. The problem was no longer a romantic
venture. A solution was known to be possible, so every
aspect was submitted to methodical preliminary investiga-
tion. By 1865 a new and vastly improved cable had been
made. In July Thomson set sail once more on a cable-
laying expedition. The entire cable was taken in the
Great Eastern, a ship of 22,500 tons, which at that time
could not be managed commercially on account of its size,
and consequently lay idle, a bravura of nineteenth-century
capitalism.
Again the expedition was not immediately successful.
The cable broke in the mid-Atlantic, so the Great Eastern
returned. The company suspended operations for the year
and boldly ordered another cable. In 1866 Thomson